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AN EXHIBITION OF ENGLISH ART. 

A project to organize an exhibition of the works of living 
British artists in this country has been maturing for some time 
past in London. The idea was suggested, no doubt, by the late 
successful exhibition of French and German works of Art in 
London : the encouragement to proceed with the enterprise 
here is dne to the favor which foreign works of Art have 
always obtained from the American public, as well as the 
cordial endorsement of our own artists and amateurs gene- 
rally. We are happy to state that active measures are 
being taken to carry forward the enterprise vigorously, and 
that the exhibition will open during the autumnal months. 

The British School of Art is second to none in Europe for 
intrinsic excellence ; no school shows greater vitality, in respect 
to extensive range of subject, or superior skill in artistic treat- 
ment ; and we do not think any other school appeals so strongly 
to American sympathies. "What, perhaps, renders the English 
School specially interesting at the present time is the degree 
of development of the Pre-Raphaelite reform, which movement 
in the Art-world of England has interested not only those in 
our land specially devoted to Art, but likewise a class of 
readers who never thought about Art at all, until they were 
aroused to its noble aims and usefulness by the eloquent pen of 
Buskin. This reform which Buskin has advocated so zealously 
has progressed to such an extent as to be " frankly accepted," as 
Buskin himself says. The works which illustrate the reform 
must accordingly furnish a strong stimulant to the curiosity of 
our public ; and one of the attractive features of the proposed 
exhibition will, therefore, be a full and satisfactory repre- 
sentation of the Pre-Raphaelite School, including the best works 

Of MlLLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, DANTE ROSSETTI, HuGIIES, WlNDUS, 

aud others. Besides the works of the Pre-Raphaelites, the 
collection will embrace characteristic representations of East- 
lake, Landseer, Frith, J. B. Ptne, Leslie, Cooper, Mul- 
eeady, "Webster, Roberts, Lee, Creswiok, Stanfibld, Lin- 
nell, Dyoe, Maolibe, Harding, and others. These names 
have become familiarized to ns in engravings ; but we can 
form no idea of the genius of the respective artists, until it can 
be realized in color. 

Another striking point of the exhibition will be a large col- 
lection of water-color pictures by the first masters of this branch 
of Art. Our public know but little of the beauty and variety 
of the "Water-color School of Art, a school created by the Eng- 
lish, and carried by them to the highest degree of perfection. 
Added to these attractions of the exhibition, there will be one 
that will perhaps prove the most interesting of all to our 
public, namely, a landscape by J. M. "W. Turner. The name 
of Turner having " belted the earth," a picture by him will be 
regarded with the greatest interest. 

We have only allnded to the leading features of this exhibi- 
tion ; trusting in our next to present more ample details. By 
the last accounts, the circulars which had been addressed to 
the body of British artists soliciting contributions had been 
warmly responded to in the shape of liberal offers of works and 
sympathy. Among those who are specially interested in the 
exhibition may be named Mr. John Ruskin, and Mr. "W. M. Ros- 



setti, and Mr. Augustus Ruxton, the later gentleman being 
its liberal and enterprising projector. These gentlemen are an 
abundant guarantee that the works contributed wilt be at once 
attractive to onr public and honorably representative of English 
Art-genius. All we can say is, let the works of British artists 
be warmly welcomed, and liberally patronized. In honoring 
these we furnish the best possible return for the noble treat- 
ment extended to such American specialities as have occa- 
sionally arrested the attention of the frank and generous Eng- 
lish people. 

DOMESTIC . ART GOSSIP. 

Baltimore adds another name to its artist corps, "William 
Randolph Barbee. This gentleman, formerly a lawyer, had 
become a sculptor; his first work being a statue called the 
" Coquette," which charaoter, we are informed in the stray 
paragraph sent to us containing this information, belongs to 
"all ages, all climes, all countries." The statue is thus de- 
scribed — 

" The fond, vain girl holds in her left hand a heart, at which she 
looks with arch expression, while her right hand gently grasps an 
arrow, tha arm aasurainng the attitude of piercing or rather preparing 
to pierce the heart at which it is aimed. The eye of the observer, 
looking down at the exquisitely wrought feet, perceives a rose — oh, 
how white and perfect — and with it a thorn peeping from beneath the 
leaves. One step, and she treads on that thorn! as many living 
beauties have done." 

Mr. Barbee has also modelled a statue called " Young Amer- 
ica." 

England has its funny "Wellington monuments, France its 
comic imperial productions, Italy its equally comic immaculate 
conception monuments, and the United States — is not behind 
hand. The National Gallery of comic Art, with its head-quar- 
ters at the city of Washington, is in & flourishing condition. 
Persico's Columbus is the noblest work that the country pos- 
sesses in this line, then Mills' equestrian Jackson ; after this 
certain works in painting and architecture, not quite so- true to 
the comic standard as to be entitled to mention by the side of 
cTtefs-cPceuvre. The honor, however, of setting up the most 
meritorious work in the department of Comic Art belongs to 
the city of New York, namely the brown sandstone statue of a 
respectable old gentleman, lately erected in front of the City 
Hall, called Washington. We will not enter upon a metaphy- 
sical analysis of the qualities of this statue, for it will not 
answer to look a gift horse in the mouth. We accept the work 
as a true symbol of this brown sandstone age, regarding it as a 
work of Art in keeping with the comic architecture of the 
city, and a creditable memento of the comic patriotism of our 
comical city government. 

From Boston we learn that — 

" Mr. E. A. Braceett, while laboring upon his statue of Hoses. 
Ballou, has found time to execute two fine medallions in marble, one of 
N. Brown, of Providence, for a mural tablet in Brown University j and 
the other of the late Dr. Woods, of Andover, for a monument. Mr. 
Stephenson, we believe, has left for Europe. Miss Stuart, daughter 
of Gilbert Stuart, is about to visit Europe. She will pass some time 
in Florence with friends who reside there. Miss Hosmbr is expected 
to return home this month after a long sojourn in Italy, bringing with 
her tbe statue of ' Beatrice di Cenci,' which has been so extensively 
noticed abroad. Mr. Jackson 1b engaged upon a bust of Professor 
Longfellow. Ball Hughes is in Dorchester. Mr. Hughes no longer 
favors us with the productions of his modelling Btick and chisel, but 
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when artistically inclined, seizes, * in hot haste,' a fiery poker, and 
gives us one of his unique portraits produced by charring wood upon 
what may be termed mezzotint principles. The brothers Ca'rew are 
devoting themselves to monumental sculpture. This . hitherto 
neglected department of Art owes much to these gentlemen, some of 
the finest monuments in Mount Atiburn being designed and executed 
by them. 

" The first exhibition of 'the Athenaum is closed and the second is 
just open. The catalogues not being ready, I mention such works by 
Boston artists as occur to me. In landscape we have several views in 
the White Mountains by Mr. Gay, also a number by Mr. Champney. 
Miss Sarah Clarke exhibits a view of ( Lake Nemi ' and a * West- 
ern Scene.' Mr. Frost is. an artist of fine promise, as one can easily 
perceive by the pictures entitled 'Bear River Scenery' and ' Mt. 
Besert* Mr. Williams, in ' The Vistas,* gives evidence of good 
taste and'study in the right direction. Messta. Gerry and Movillier 
each are represented by characteristic works. Of portraits I would 
mention a head by Ordway, marked by fine sentiment and indicating 
steady technical progress. There are also heads by Wight, Pope, and 
Barry, the latter in crayon. 

■ I take advantage of the present occasion to mention the name of 
Miss Lodisa Lander, of Salem, a sculptress, who went to Rome 
some two years since to study Art. She has recently finished a mar- 
ble statuette of ' Virginia Dare,' now on its way to this country. She 
has also modelled a recumbent statue of 'Evangeline.' Miss Lander 
is passing the summer in Florence. Tou will recollect the Shakspearian 
reading by Mrs. Kemble, last winter, for the benefit of the Boston Art- 
Club. The Club, desirous of showing their appreciation of Mrs. Kero- 
ble's kind and generous act, have presented to that lady a book 
-containing a series of original sketches by the members of the Club, 
made expressly for the occasion. The contributors are Miss Clarke, 
and Messrs. Gay, Frost, Ordway, Champney, Braekett, Gerry, Wil- 
liams, Cabot, Stone, Hitchings, Wright, Barry, Griggs, Movillier, 
Hodgden. and Stratton. The sketches are mostly in oil; two or 
three are in pencil ; one of the gems is a pen and ink drawing by 
Miss Clarke, representing a group of ilex trees. The New England 
School of Design for Women has been very successful thus far. Mr. 
Tuckerman, its able and faithful principal, has repeatedly been 
obliged to refuse applications for admission on account of limited 
accommodations. As an evidence of its usefulness I may mention 
that several of the graduates have found employment suited to their 
taste and abilities. Summer is here, and the artists are going or 
gone. Champney is at the White Mountains ; Gay is at Hingham ; 
Ames is in Baltimore; Williams on the sea shore, and Frost and 

Walter Brackett -go to Lake- . Miss Clarke is' at the 

West." 

The artists of our cotmtry have never been so generally 
dispersed throughout the length and breadth of the land — in 
fact, the world — as at the present time. Messrs. CinrcoH and 
Mignct are in South America; Mr. Oasilbab lately sailed for 
Europe, where he will remain for a year; Mr. Huntington is 
in England, intending to retnrn by November, and Mr. White 
is in Paris. Of home artists, Mr. Kensett has lately returned 
from an ezonrsion to the head waters of the Missouri. Mr. 
E. K. Beown is at Newburg. Messrs. Habt, Hotohkisb, and 
Hnx are in the neighborhood of Oatskill ; Mr. Shattuoe, but 
a short time since in Virginia, is with Coleman and Nichols 
in the White Mountains ; and Messrs. Duband and Richards 
are at Oampton, in the same region. One artist -went to 
Eoboken, but he requested us not to mention his name. Berk- 
shire cotraty harbors a few, among whom are Messrs. Geay 
and Lawbbnoe. Mr. E. D. Palmer is at Aurora ; Mr. Hioks 
a is at Trenton Falls. Mr. Sttllman is in his favorite region of 
the Adirondacks, and as for the remaining nnmentioned, whose 



abiding places we are ignorant of, we hope they are equally 
well off. ¥e have not encountered in the city the always wel- 
come countenance of an artist for more than six weeks past. 

Mr. Huntington completed studies of a number of heads for 
his picture of " The Scientific Men of the Country " previous 
to his departure. Among them are portraits of Professors 
Agassiz, Lieber, Hare, Henry, Mott, Gibbs, Felton, and Morse. 

Mr. Wm. Page, who has been residing in Italy for many 
years, and whose works there have so largely contributed to 
produce the respect now entertained abroad for American Art, 
is on a visit to this country. "We believe Mr. Page is sojourn- 
ing at Providence, Rhode Island. 



The Cosmopolitan Abt-Assojoiation is one of those fungus 
inspirations that are entirely supported by the corruptions of 
commercial life. This quasi institution embodies certain points 
in the machinery of its operation, that are held to be exception- 
able both in law and society, but which seem to sail scot-free 
when floating along under the banner of business enterprise. 
In the first place, we do not believe the Association to be a 
legal institution. We are told by its journal— a well printed 
mass of verbiage — that the Association has a " charter," " an 
agent in Europe," and " a council of members, whose services are 
honorary, and who receive no compensation ;" bat we are not 
told who the persons are performing the respective duties indi- 
cated, nor what the uature of the charter is. All the public 
have is a statement in words without any references. In the 
next place we know that the association is of no benefit to Art 
nor artists ; its " prizes," with very few exceptions, are of the most 
commonplace description, consisting of poor copies, bad originals, 
and false objects of Art — called Art by commercial courtesy — 
but in reality nothing more than Art trash, made to sell, and no 
more worthy of consideration in relation to Art than Mormonism 
is to religion, or wooden nutmegs to the genuine spice. We put 
this feature forward as one of its hypocritical characteristics. 
Again, the prizes that do not come under the head of mer- 
chandise, and which compose the exceptions : these are produc- 
tions that have popular value, either in having been for a long time 
notorious, or they are the works of some artist who happens 
to be prominently before the public for the time being; they 
are not selected with the slightest regard to their real value or 
merit, or their relation to Art encouragement. Again, what- 
ever may be the pretensions of the " Association " in respect to 
a virtuous control of bad means, its positive character is that 
of a lottery. In pandering to a natural love for gambling, 
through the principle of its organization, it speculates upon the 
money value of its prizes. The late repurchase of the Greek 
Slave is a proof of our assertion. Besides proving the lottery 
feature of the Association, the case of the Greek Slave goes to 
show that the artist derives no profit from the sale of his work ; 
but, on the contrary, the hawking about of the statue in this 
manner injures his reputation by exposing the indisposition of 
prize-holders to retain his work in their possession after it is 
awarded to them. 

The Cosmopolitan Art Association is, in short, a gross hum- 
bug; it is a positive injury to Art by thus using the cause as a 
cloak to conceal operations carried on solely for private gain. 
The public can realize its true character by regarding it in the 
same light as they do the schemes of impostors who seek to 
extract money under the garb of benevolence. We have already 
given more space to this concern than we can well afford; but 
we cannot refrain from adding the following -comic editorial 
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from the " Bristol Phenix," simply to show the nature of the 
Association's newspaper capital. Our readers will observe by 
the remarks of this puffiog JPhenix that a " membership " costs 
three dollars, including a year's subscription to a magazine 
given to the member, we presume, as value received for his 
money, in order to evade the law against selling lottery 
tickets : 

Why will the good people of this place allow some fifty or sixty 
individuals to monopolize all the advantages offered to them by the 
"Cosmopolitan Art Association" in procuring their magazines. 
Some will say when asked to subscribe to a magazine, " Ob, I take 
one already, and cannot afford to take another!" Wlvy nut then sub- 
scribe through the " Cosmopolitan " for that one, and have another 
Splendid Illustrated Quarterly Magazine ■■tfoown in, and also for the 
same three dollars, have a chance of drawing a statue or statuette in 
pure marble, or splendid bronze, or a magnificent oil painting worth 
from $50 to $5,000. 

What a beautiful present for a friend would be a " certificate of 
membership, 1 ' — only $3, and that friend might by means of it 
become possessed of a small fortune. Surely all those who do not 
visit the honorable secretary and subscribe, are blind to tlteir own 
interests. Now is the time for all; do not delay. The benefit of 
this institution should be embraced by the whole town, not confined to 
some fifty shrewd personages. The distribution takes place the last of 
this month, you have only one week to act in, — therefore, read the 
advertisement in this paper headed, "Have you subscribed," — select 
your magazine, take your three dollars to the Secretary and get a cer- 
tificate of membership, and be satisfied that you have done a wise 
thing. — Verbum sap. 

Our faithful co-laborer of the Newport Mercury, with a view 
to show the dollar and cent value of the Association's prizes, 
thus comments on the above: 

Take your pencil and go into the matter a little, just to see how 
easy it will be to knock all that you have said about $5,000 pictures 
into pi. Reckon largely for the number of those who are not " blind 
to their own interests," as large as the bounds of reason will admit; 
deduct from the sum total the amount that must be paid over to pub- 
lishers of magazines, who find it to their interest to come into the 
arrangement, and from the balance take' the expense of a :( splendid 
illustrated magazine thrown in t " the expense of printing and adver- 
tising (a part of it, you are probably aware, is paid in chances), room 
hire, commissions to " Honorary Secretaries," eta, etc., and then see 
what sum you will likely have in hand to purchase statues in '■'pure 
marble or splendid bronze" and " magnificent oil paintings, worth 
from $50 to $5,000." Give it all the scope you can, and see if you 
can make both ends meet after the manner that you set forth, and, if 
not, we are sure you will take the back track. 

That both ends of the concern do meet, we have an evidence in its 
continued operations, and no doubt the proprietors find it a profitable 
affair ; but the idea of their distributing "a collection of several hun- 
dred fine oil paintings by leading artists," is absurd. Take any cata- 
logue and look over the names of artists,- and you will probably not 
find one you ever heard of before, certainly not one leading artist. 
You will stumble over names of foreign copyists, but little in the way 
of American works, with the exception of those by Powers, which 
serve as a sugar coating to sweeten the whole lump. 

We glory in Art, and glory in its success. Our life has been devoted 
to it, and to advance its true interest all our energies ever have been 
and ever will be enlisted. But give us something tangible, and don't, 
above all things, give us so much for our money that we cannot but 
feel all the time, that the movers must have robbed themselves to 
promote our interest. 

The Cosmopolitan Art Association, from our point of view, is, 
we repeat, a gross humbug, as undeserving of investigation into 



its details as the pufls and endorsements of quack doctors, 
or the machinery of one of the commonest gift concerts. 
The sum of the Association is this: it is a scheme for private 
gain only, based upon popular ignorance of Art, nsing the 
cause of Art, the works and the names of artists as decoys 
to gamble with, to extract money from the pockets of the weak 
and the unwary. If there be any active piratical scheme afloat 
upon the waves of our social sea deserving of exposure aod 
condemnation by the press, it is this hypocritical Cosmopolitan 
Art Association. 

COUNTRY CORRESPONDENCE. 

4?iif Iqiu, Penit., Jane 8, 1857. 
Dear Crayon: * „- ; .;,- 

The bar-rooms of country taverns Beera to be alike the world over. 
Here are the placards for the performance of the circus, the notices of 
sheriff's sales and the indefinite postponements attached, the litho- 
graphs of tender lovers and distinguished statesmen, which' the proli- 
fic press of Currier so widely disseminates ; here are the dram 
drinkers, and the smokers of poor segars, the perfume of camphene 
lamps, and the damp effluvia arising from the many cotton umbrellas 
which stand dripping in the corners ; all these, with the occasional 
noisy voice of some over indulgent citizen, will give you a faint idea of 
our resting place. 

The route hence from Philadelphia, by the road to Beading, is 
devoid of any marked picturesque interest; the day and the .hour of 
our travel, however, were delightful, as the warm sun of early sum- 
mer gladdened every hill and valley, and touched with its lightness 
the young foliage, which the tardy season has kept bo backward. We 
kept company with the Schuylkill nearly all the way, its dark waters 
fringed here and there with fine groups of trees, but when we think of 
the scenery nearer home, the banks of the Hudson, for instance, and 
those of the Esopus Creek, we feel quite willing to sleep till 
the signal from the locomotive announces the next stopping place. 
We are now in the midst of the coal region. Every one is talking of 
" operations " (the technical term for speculation in this article) : the 
value of such a tract, and the great fortune.>to be made from yonder 
hill, and the thickness of coal veins are the principal subjects of con- 
versation. The mines here are of two kinds — the deep shaft and the 
lateral opening. The former descend from two to three hundred feet, 
and then branch off, following the strata of coal ad infinitum.. 
Loaded cars are raised by steam power to the surface, and when at the 
top, by a simple contrivance, are rolled away on the track to the place 
of transportation. The latter are little else than extensive tunnels con- 
stantly burrowing into the earth, and the deposits are brought out in 
small cars, dragged by mules, who look like some antediluvian fossils 
but just restored to light and life. There is nothing particularly invit- 
ing, except, perhaps, to the geologist, in the entrance to a coal mine. 
The opening is. just large enough for the convenient passage of the 
loaded cars, the sides and ceiling fceing kept from falling by the 
banding together of logs chiefly of pine, which abound in this 
vicinity. The continnal drippings from the top, and the rushing 
Btreams from the interior, all as black as ink, and the impenetrable 
darkness beyond, are the only welcome to these subterranean caverns, 
where men live and die to keep us warm in winter. 

Ou looking around from any elevated place you would vow there 
had been a black snow storm, for the fine coal or refuse not being 
worth the cost of transportation, it is thrown where most convenient, 
lining, and indeed forming high banks to the rivers, draping the 
mountains in mourning, and adding nothing but blackness to the 
landscape. The miners, who are principally foreigners, seem to bo 
the secretaries of Beelzebub ; their only ornament is a little oil lamp, 
fastened on the front of the cap, and with a religious abhorrence to 
anything like water they pass their lives here, reckless of danger, 
and utterly regardless of the fact, that in this place alone the average 
casualties in the mines is one man to every week in the year. 
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The Bcenery is wild, but it seems obstinately wanting in the beauti- 
ful. Everything is subservient to coal — men, treeB, and mountains — 
the last holding in their close embrace the great wealth of the State, 
which the first are content to bring forth with the energy of men 
working for nothing more than mere existence. 

The usual stories about trout are told, and of course the usual dis- 
tance of six miles affords one of the best places in the State for fish- 
ing. We listened to our host, as he recounted how the Postmaster 
and the Squire went to the angler's El Dorado of this region a week 
ago last Sunday, and how they returned with baskets' full of these 
speckled treasures; but the talk about trout soon turned to talk about 
coal again, such being the inevitable termination to every subject in 
" these parts." 

The second day we left this town for Catawissa, the terminus of our 
present trip. The ride is a fearful one for any but the bold and the 
adventurous, and the risk of accident seems continually present. You 
turn sharp curves, and hide behind corners, as you dash away up 
grades of 'ascent to summits which seem to be inaccessible ; now 
a slower motion of the train indicates the vicinity of a bridge, 
and you roll on and pass over a chasm two hundred feet deep, on an 
arrangement of pine logs, by courtesy called a bridge ; feeling thank- 
ful that one danger at any rate is over. There is an excitement, it is 
true, in such scenes and places ; but the feeling is one of bravado, and 
pleasant to speak about when quietly seated at home in your own 
library. 

The scenery is extremely wild, and as you wind spirally up the 
mountains, for so this road leads, you see abundance of material for 
interesting study. The oak is abundant here, and the gnarled and 
twisted branches, thrown out in fantastic form, contrast well with the 
lofty pines which stand like bristling spears, ready to impale some 
luckless train of cars, which it seems inevitable must be thrown from 
the track. The trip, however, is one which, although highly interest- 
ing to anybody, would warm the heart of an engineer more than 
the Btudent of Art. 

Arriving at Catawissa, a relief is afforded by the quiet sweep of the 
north branch of the broad Susquehanna, reflecting its well-wooded 
bank, lined with trees of great beauty and variety, and affording 
hints for many a fine landscape. High bluffd, covered with velvet 
foliage, with occasional glimpses of rock of the red sandstone variety, 
flank each side of the river, diminishing towards the distance by a 
gradual inclination, into a more than usual breadth of water in such 
places, while in the foreground are sweeping elms, and stately maples 
ever varied with the button-wood, whose white and mottled branches 
present a scene well worth a careful study. A Bummer might be pro- 
fitably passed here by the artist, and a fair hotel and a good-natured 
landlord, might make this little old-fashioned town a desirable place 
for the season. Salmon are caught here occasionally, and the skilled 
fly-fisher might find a day's- spot. 

Returning by the way of Tamaqua, we crawled slowly up Summit 
Hill, another great coal locality, where you take a small passenger car, 
and dash ten miles down the inclined plane to the village of Mauch 
Chunk, nestled in the quiet valley of the Lehigh, in the midst of an 
amphitheatre of mountains. This little nook has grown into an im- 
portant place, being the great receiving depot for the Lehigh coal, 
which from this place finds it way by canal and railroad to the sea- 
board. 

The line of the Central Rail Road of New Jersey is highly interest- 
ing in the way of rural beauty: fine distances Bpread away in every 
direction, with the Raritan river threading the valley, dotted with pic- 
turesque cottages, and altogether affording the most attractive scenes 
we had looked upon since leaving home- 
In a hasty excursion like this, it would be difficult to point to any 
precise locality where a season could be profitably spent in the study of 
Nature; yet, as I before suggested, the> north branch of the SuBque- 
hanna at Catawissa, for fine river scenery, and almost anywhere on 
the line of the Central Road, between Bethlehem and Elizabeth, 
abundance of available material could be obtained, and excellent 
abiding places secured. 

Yours, truly 



Stubies aramg % % tata. 

ETOGSLEY's " TWO TEABS AGO."* 

Something like a year ago we quoted from the same author's 
Glcmcus (Obayon, iii. p. 188), his opinion that, to be a naturalist, 
one must be fond of adventure, and ready to meet any hazard 
or hardship. In Tom Thurnall (this book's hero) we have such 
an one ; bat, by no means, is Tom a one-idea individual, for 
large experiences with man and nature gave him a philosophy 
that dreamed of as many things in beaven and eartb, as that of 
most men. In an American, Stangrave, we have the counter- 
hero, a sort of contrast to Tom, and Mr. Kingsley has delineated 
in him a class of our countrymen, that few foreigners have a 
notion of— men of high culture, who ignore politics with a 
cynicism (as the author says), that soon passes into epicurean- 
ism, when their wealth enables them to devote themselves 
solely to Art and luxurious wanderings over the world. Stan- 
grave is an exception among our people, or rather represents an 
exceptional class. In all our own zeal for Arts and esthetical en- 
joyments, we trust our philosophy is not exclusive, for we know 
well enough that here, as in other tbings, an eye must be kept 
npon the outer world, if we would escape fanaticism. "We should 
not be contending for Art, if we thought there waB any danger 
of the mind of the community devoting itself solely to the 
cause of beauty, and leaving the rabble to rule us. Such is not 
the Utopia for us. We should then be found arguing for politics, 
as we are now for esthetics. Oar endeavors may be feeble ; 
but they 'should ever bo devoted to preserve the balance of 
sanity. Upon this principle is the skeptic Tom Thurnall made 
to have faith — and not credulity, which is the so common 
notion of faith. Tom is a hero after our mind, and did good 
deeds when he believed no creed; and we doubt if, since Mr. 
Kingsley has left him^ he has ever subscribed to articles, 
and none the less Christian may he be at the same time. He 
loved an angel, if ever earth bad one, and married her, which 
was creed enough for him, no doubt. 

Two Years Ago, as a title, signifies nothing more than that 
the novel expounds timely sentiments, and is attuned to current 
developments. The revolutions of late in Art are not forgotten 
among them, and Claude Mellot is the artist of the book. We 
must quote one conversation, represented as taking place in the 
Royal Academy Gallery : 

" Stangrave found Claude before one of those Pre-Raphaelite pic- 
tures which Claude does not appreciate as he ought. ' Desinit in 
culicem mulier formosa superne^' said Stangrave, as he looked over 
Claude's shoulder; 'but I suppose he followed nature, and copied his 
model.' 

" ' That he didn't,' said Claude, ' for I know who his model was ; but 
if he did, he had no business to do so. I object on principle to these, 
men's notions of what copying nature means. I don't deny him talent. I 
am ready to confess that there is more imagination, more honest work in 
that picture than in any other in the room. The hysterical, all but grin- 
ning joy upon the mother's face, is a miracle of truth. I have seen the 
expression more than once; doctors see it often in the sudden revul- 
sion from terror and agony . to certainty and peace ; I only marvel 
where he ever met it. But the general effect is unpleasing, marred by 
patcheB of Bheer ugliness, like that child's foot. There is the same 
mistake in all his pictures. Whatever they are, they aro not beautiful, 
and no magnificence of surface-coloring will make up, in my eyes, for 
willful ugliness of form. I say that nature is beautiful; and there- 

* Published by Ticknor & Fields. Boston. 1857. 



